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ORIGINAL. 


THE FARMER’S SON. 


It was one of those lovely Summer 
nomings, when all nature seemed to re- 
jtice in the glad sunlight, and to reflect 
the goodness of her Maker. Never did 
the sky look bluer, never did the grass 
lok greener ; and Ernest Walters thought 
that even his dog was happier and more 
payful than usual; for he would run on 
afew steps, and then return, and jump up 
won his young master, as if anxious to 
express his joy. Ernest’s own heart was 
fll of happiness. His mother was one 
f those benevolent, Christian women, 
vho are always doing something for the 
god of the poor and unfortunate ; and she 
ld this morning given him a basket of 
povisions to carry to a poor family, who 
lred at some distance from the village, 
and who were in great destitution. 

Emest had always seen his mother’s 
bright example of charity, and had heard 
fom her own lips, when he was too young 
toread for himself, the parable of the Good 

itan, and those other teachings of 

vw Saviour, which enjoins upon all, the 
uty of feeding the hungry and clothing 
henaked. Mrs. Walters’ great desire 
ther son was, that he might know from 
‘tperience, the blessedness of doing good. 
éthusband was a prosperous and hard 
working farmer. Most of his time was oc- 
‘upied in attending to the farm, and he had 
¢ leisure to devote to the improve- 
ment of his only son. This duty was, 
therefore, left to the mother, whose abil- 
lies were of a superior order, and whose 
“art was generous and full of love to all 

“8 creatures. Such a mother has a 
mighty influence for good over her son. 
mest Walters in his early childhood 
would assist his mother in her labors of 
ore, by accompanying her and carrying 
ome small article which was intended for 
pe of the poor children she was to visit. 
hen the boy loved to aid his mother, for 
‘ 8ained him an approving look and words 

approbation. Her look oflove, her ap- 

oving word, were all the rewards the 

y looked or cared for. Now Emest 
‘no longer a child. He had learned to 
ink for himself, and he had discovered 
at his mother’s words were true, when 
“ Said: ‘*My child, duty brings its own 
Ward. Strive to do good—to make oth- 





ers happy—and your own happiness will 
surely follow.” 

With a light heart and quick step, Er- 
nest pursued his way along the lane which 
led tothe poor man’s cottage. Whistling 
some merry tune, he walked briskly on 
till he came to a turn in the lane, where 
a boy, two or three years his senior, lay, 
stretched upon the ground, with a book in 
his hand, which, however, he did not seem 
to be reading. This boy was none other 
than Frank Blake, the son of the richest 
man in the town. Ernest had often seen 
him, as he rode past on his favorite horse, 
or sauntered along the brooks with his 
fishing pole, and thought, “ how happy 
that boy must be! He has every thing he 
wants; and has plenty of time for reading 
and study.” 

Something like these, were Ernest’s 
thoughts now, as he saw Frank with his 
book in his hand, laying under the shade 
of a great oak; but these thoughts were 
dispelled by the discontented expression 
of the boy’s face, and still more by the 
complaining voice in which he addressed 
him: 

““Well, Ernest, you are as merry as a 
cricket this morning. I wish I felt so too. 
I’m sure I would give a great deal to be 
as happy as youare. You always go whis- 
tling along as if you were doing the pleas- 
antest thing in the world, while I find it 
hard work to kill the time.” 

‘Perhaps if you did not try to kill the 
time, you would be very much happier. 
I never do, and I find it goes quite fast 
enough of its own accord. This morning 
it goes too fast, for I must be back to help 
father on the farm, and so cannot stop to 
to talk with you. So good bye to you,” 
said Ernest, as he walked on, thinking to 
himself, ‘“‘ How mistaken I was in think- 
ing Frank Blake must be happy, because 
he is rich.” 

Presently he heard a step behind him, 
and turning around, saw that Frank was 
following him. 

“* Where are you going with that basket, 
Ernest?” asked Frank. “If you have 
nothing better to do, I should like to have 
you go a fishing with me.” 

“T cannot this morning, for I must car- 
ry these things for mother. Then father 
wants me to help him. But I should like 
to have you go with me there, if you will. 
*Tisa long walk, and a pleasant one.” 





“‘ Any thing would be better than soli- 
tude ;” replied Frank. ‘This book is 
dull, and I do not feel like studying. I 
have given my tutor and my books a day’s 
leisure, and to tell the truth, I do not know 
what to do with myself when I have a holy- 
day.” 

So saying, the rich man’s son joined the 
farmer’s boy, and the two walked along the 
narrow lane, side by side, while Frank 
continued : 

“T may as well tell you of it at once, 
Ernest. I have often envied you, when 
I have seen you working in the fields with 
your father, for you are always either whis- 
tling or singing, and you seem so happy 
that I really wanted to change places with 
you, and see if I could’nt feel so too, for I 
am hardly ever contented, though I have 
every thing to make me so, and father is 
ready to getevery thing for me that I ask 
him for. First I wanted a dog and a gun. 
Father bought them for me; but I soon 
wearied of them. Then I wanted a horse 
to ride. Well, a horse I had ;jand, for a 
little while, I was delighted with him. 
Now I am tired of riding, so you see noth- 
ing ever satisfies me.” 

As Frank finished these words, he ut- 
tered a long sigh, expressive of hearty dis- 
conteht with himself and the world. 

Ernest, though younger than his com- 
panion, and in more humble circumstances, 
had this advantage—that he possessed a 
pious and intelligent mother, while Frank’s 
mother had died in hisinfancy. The boy 
knew therefore, better than Frank did 
himself, what was the cause of his un- 
happiness, and he replied : 

‘*T will tell you the secret of my cheer- 
fulness, and if you try the same remedy, 
perhaps it will cure your bad feelings. My 
mother always told me, if I felt discon- 
tented, to find some one who was in real 
suffering, and relieve his wants, and then 
I should myself feel happier. I tried it 
once, and found it wasa good rule. But 
here we are at the brown cottage ;” and 
Ernest knocked vigorously at the door, 
which was opened by an old woman, whose 
wrinkled face and sunken eyes told that 
she had suffered. 

“Bless my soul! Is that you, Ernest 
Walters? It does my old eyes good to 
to see your cheerful face again. Come in, 
though its a poor place I have to ask you 
into.” Then, for the first time, noticing 
Frank, the old woman continued: “And 
you can come in too, though, by your look, 
I see you are not used to poor folks.” 

The boys entered the room. Ona bed 
in one corner, lay a woman of middle age. 
She had once been beautiful, for her fea- 
tures were still fine, but suffering had giv- 
en to them an expression which it was 
pain to look upon, for it told of long days 
and nights of sickness and want. There 
were a number of young children in the 
room, who looked with eager curiosity at 
the new comers, but ran behitid their 
grandmother, and caught hold of her skirts, 
when the boys spoke to them. 

‘‘My mother has sent you some little 
clothes for the children,” said Ernest. 
‘*She thought they would need them, as 
you are too sick to make them. And there 
is something in the basket that mother has 
made for you. She said it would nourish 
you, and make you stronger. I think she 
will come herself to see you this after- 
noon.” 

The sick woman’s face lighted up with a 
smile, as she replied, ‘ the Lord will al- 
ways bless you for your kindness to us. 
May you be happy, as you deserve to be, 
for remembering the poor.” 





These words were spoken in so weak a 
voice, that Ernest would not remain, lest 
he should injure the invalid, but he spoke 
kindly: to the little children and their 
grandmother, and the boys found them- 
selves again in the open air. They stroll- 
ed along for some time in silence, each 
one occupied with his own thoughts. At 
last Frank spoke, and his voice told that 
his better feelings had been touched by 
the scen¢ he had just witnessed. 

**You are right, Ernest, I see now why 
it is you are so much happier thanI. J 
live for myself, while you live for others 
But it shall be so no longer. I will try 
to do some good in the world. That will 
be something worth living for.” 

So saying Frank turned towards his own 
home, while Ernest pursued his way back 
to the farm. This was not the last inter- 
view between the two boys. From this 
time Frank became a constant visitor at 
the farmer’s house, and Mrs. Walters’ in- 
fluence completed the change which had 
that day commenced in the boy’s charac- 
ter. His ample supply of money was no 
longer devoted to useless amusemeuts, but 
under his direction, many a poor family’s 
wants were relieved by his bounty, and 
he soon learned to say from experience, 
what Ernest had told him, that ‘‘ the true 
secret of happiness is in doing good. 

M. W. D. 








Narrative. 


RECOVERY OF A LOST CHILD. 


Three years ago, John Burt of this city, 
lost his son, James D., aged four years. 
He was an intelligent and attractive little 
fellow, and was last seen in the vicinity of 
a circus then in the city. The only infor- 
mation he could obtain of the child was 
that while he, in company with one of his 
companions, was looking through the en- 
closure, a woman addressed him and invi- 
ted him to accompany her into the circus. 

Since that time, Mr. Burt has used 
every conceivable means to recover his lost 
son. He had always believed him to have 
been carried off by some one connected 
with the circus, and expected to find him, 
sooner or later in some circus company. 
With this opinion predominant, he has 
made several journeys to different parts of 
the country; but always without success. 

Hope deferred had well nigh made the 
heart sick, when his attention was called 
to a paragraph in a Syracuse paper, rela- 
tive to a little boy who was found by Jus- 
tice House, of that city, covered with mud 
and blood, endeavoring to shelter himself 
from the rain, in a dry goods box. The 
boy, the paragraph stated, gave his name 
as James Burt, and appeared to be 6 or 7 
years of age. 

This corresponded with the name and 
age of Mr. Burt’s lost child; but he had 
been so often deceived, that he telegraphed 
to the Justice, making certain inquiries. 
The reply was not satisfactory, as the boy 
insisted that he had come from England, 
three years previously. But a fuller de- 
scription in answer to a letter—particular- 
ly the statement that the boy had a dark 
brown mark under his left ear—so fully 
confirmed Mr. B.’s hopes, that he went 
to Syracuse last Saturday night. On Sun- 
day morning he proceeded to the Orphan 
Asylum, where the boy had been placed, 
and, without having any description of the 
little fellow, instantly picked him out from 
a company of fifty, all dressed alike. Al- 





though the boy did not recognize him, pa-- 
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rents can conceive of the satisfaction which 
the father felt in thus recovering his long- 
lost son, of whose identity not a particle 
of doubt remained. 

The history of the abduction is substan- 
tially as follows, as gathered from the boy 





himself. He was spoken to by a woman, near 
the circus, as Mr. B. before understood. The 
woman took the child toa house in this city, 
which he does not recollect. Soon after 
dark, they went on board of the cars; and 
after about an hour, as the boy thought, 
they got out of the cars, and took a canal 
boat. Immediately after, they got on the 
boat, he recollects that the woman took off 
his apron first, and then his other clothes, 
and put on him a pretty red suit. He 
then remembers reaching the woman’s 
house in Oswego, where he saw alittle 
girl, whom the woman called his twin-sis- 
ter; and he was told that his mother and 
father were dead. He was also made to 
believe that he had been brought to Oswe- 
go from England, and a new name was 
given him. He would, however, some- 
times say that his name was James Burt, 
but he was whipped for this so often and 
severely, that he was generally known as 
Frederic G ,. He never felt at home 
with his abductress, and once or twice 
ran away,and absented himself several days. 

It was this predisposition to get off, 
which ultimately resulted in his recovery. 
Having heard a great deal about the State 
Fair, and seen, at Oswego, extensive ar- 
rangements made for visiting it, he deter- 
mined to go himself; and he went accord- 
ingly. While there, he picked up pennies 
by running of errands, watching cattle, 
&c., and so lived in the crowd, without 
attracting any particular attention. But 
after the Fair closed, he did not get along 
so well, and used to wander about the ca- 
nal, walking to the neighboriug villages 
and returning to Syracuse at night, as his 
fancy dictated. 

It was while thus wandering about, on the 
tow-path, during the darkness and rain, 
that he fell on a stone, badly cutting his 
head and face, and rendering him so in- 
sensible that he laid out in the rain during 
the whole night. It was not until the fol- 
lowing day that he was found and cared 
for. He is now with his parents—a bright 
good-looking and happy little fellow, and 
will, we trust, remain to compensate them 
for the unutterable grief which ‘his three 
years’ absence has caused them. 

We have the name of the wretch by 
whom the boy was enticed from his home ; 
but Mr. B. does not, at present, wish it 
published. She is the wife of a respecta- 
ble man of some property in Oswego, who 
professes to be ignorant of the manner in 
which the boy was obtained. He says that 
she accounted satisfactorily to him, for the 
possession of the boy, but refused to give 
her story, when Mr Burt saw him on Sun- 
day. The case will undergo a legal exam- 
ination, and it is to be hoped that the guil- 
ty parties may be visited with the extrem- 
est penalties of the law.— Albany Ev. Jour- 
nal, Oct. 2. 


ANOTHER LOST CHILD RECOVERED. 


The reader will remember that we have 
spoken of a little girl in possession of the 
family from whom Mr. Burt, of this city, 
recovered his boy. That child is claimed 
by Henry Beaumer, of Hoboken. InJune 
1846, the child was in company with her 
mother, on some public occasion, when 
they became separated. Although the 
child was missed in a moment, nothing 
could be heard of her. Her father had 
searched the Union through, without suc- 
cess, until, seeing our account of the recov- 
ery of Mr. Burt’s child, he went to Oswe- 
go, and recognized in this reputed “ twin- 
sister” of the boy, his own child. When 
he first saw her, he spoke to her in Ger- 
man, and she replied in German, although 
she has been three years away from home. 
Mr. B. is now in this city, waiting the re- 
turn of the Governor, to obtain a rcquisi- 
tion for the arrest of the woman at Oswego. 

[Albany Journal. 











Religion. 
ANNE ON THE RAILWAY. 
“* Let us go over the railway bridge, it is 


the shortest cut home,” said several of the 
older girls. 


“The cars are not in—it is about time 
for the last train.” 








‘* Oh, the cars are in, I am certain; they 
come precisely at seven. Miss Eliza what 
time is it?” Miss Eliza looked at her 
watch, and pronounced it twenty minutes 
after seven. 

“The cars are in!’’ they all cried, and 

ran towards the bridge. 
‘‘ Does any one remember hearing the 
evening train? has any one seen the.cars ?” 
Nobody had, but it was twenty minutes 
after seven, and the girls knew they; were 
in. They always come in precisely at the 
time, they are so punctual. Now the 
railway bridge was very long and narrow, 
and all the children far and near had been 
cautioned by careful mothers, not to be on 
it when the cars were likely to arrive. 
Away the girls ran towards the bridge. 
Scarcely were they half across it, when lo, 
a deep rumbling noise behind. 

“ The cars! the cars!’ cried the girls. 
“Oh! oh!” Some tried to retreat before 
the cars reached the bridge. Others gal- 
loped forward. Anne, the lamb of the 
flock, clung convulsively to me. She was 
a timid little one, and trembled violently. 
I took her hand in mine, and looking full 
into her dark eye, said earnestly, “‘ Anne, 
there is no real danger, my child; lean 
against me, and I will put my arm around 
you.” 

. We stood still, and presently the puffing, 
panting, blowing, fire engine whizzétt be- 
fore us, with a long train of cars, rattling 
and jarring the bridge beneath our feet, 
and spouting sparks of fire all around us. 
We felt his hot breath in our faces, and al- 
most expected to feel the sweep of his huge 
tail over us. It was certainly startling to 
a timid spirit, and my only fear was, lest 
Anne might receive a fright and shock, 
from which she would not easily recover. 

Her health was delicate, and her nerves 
easily excited. The cars thundered on. 
In a second, and they were gone. Then 
Anne looked up: “I wasn’t afraid. I 
felt your arm around me. You would not 
let me be hurt, would you?” she said, 
sweetly smiling. There was no trace of 
agitation or fear upon her lovely face. 
She trusted, and her little heart fluttered 
not: it was in peace. Then I thought, 
How beautiful is this childlike confidence ? 
How precious this trusting spirit. And 
the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘* Except ye 
become as little children, ye shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven,” seemed clothed 
with a new significance. Is not this a 
strange saying of the Lord Jesus? Must 
the learned ones, must the proud men, must 
the ruler, must he who thinks he has al- 
most money enough to buy the kirigdom 
of heaven, must they all become like little 
children before they can enter therein? Oh, 
yes: for itis not learning, or station, or 
infiuence, or riches, or anything which this 
world esteems great, that opens the king- 
dom of heaven to the soul. It is the be- 
lieving and trusting spirit like that ofa 
little child; the spirit which saith, “‘ I am 
weak and feeble, I cannot save myself. I 
shall be cast down, and be destroyed, un- 
less some one mightier than I bears me up. 
This is the spirit which opens heaven to 
the soul, because God can receive no one 
but such as trust in Him, and believe on 
his words. Then he puts his everlasting 
arms around them, and “he hides them 
under the shadow of his wings.” 


Morality. 
HOW TO GET RICH. 


“And cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” Matt. xxx: 30. 

The parable of which this is the close, is 
evidently intended to illustrate and en- 
force our moral responsibility; but we 
may also find in it the philosophy of wealth, 
and see the process of rising”to‘comforta- 
ble competence. The great difference in 
persons in regard to accumulation, causes 
many to suppose that there is some mys- 
terious faculty of acquiring property with 
which a few are peculiarly endowed, and 
of which they are, and must be destitute ; 
and it may be an encouragement to some 
to find that the process is very simple and 
very sure to all who will make laudable 
effort. 

The increase of property is not primarily 
the work of man. It comes from those 
laws of Providence, by which the little 
bush becomes a great tree, if its natural 

















growth is not intercepted. Let it stand 


unharmed iff the fertile earth, and it will 
enlarge. So with money. In the great 
current of human business, it will increase 
if itis not misapplied. Take that little 
germ, and put it in a proper place, and 
before long, you have a fruit tree, bearing 
and enlarging every year. Do not throw 
away the little bush, to wither and be burn- 
ed. Do not squander that little piece of 
money. Put it in a proper place, and God 
in his providential care will enlarge it. 
The great mystery of money-making, so 
far as a respectable competence is con- 
cerned, is not to waste it. Let it have 
its natural increase and growth. Take 
care of the little bushes. Do not set them 
on fire to be gratified with the aspect and 
noise of the crackling flames. 

We seleom find persons in a state of suf- 
fering poverty, who have not in some way 
squandered enough to render them com- 
fortable and prosperous. It was not their 
misfortune nor their want of faculty, so 
much as a want of compliance with those 
great laws of Providence which are writ- 
ten upon the face of creation, and upon the 
whole history of the world. 

Be not anxious then about property. 
It will increase enough if it is not wasted. 
Do not girdle those young trees for sport. 
Let them grow and bear fruit. The great 
lesson to be impressed upon our children 
is, do not waste. Do not trifle with that 
little thrifty bush. You will long for the 
fruit by and bye, and let it grow. Some 
of the best financial lessons which have 
ever been published are to be found in the 
Bible: and if that were consulted more, 
there would be less of distressing poverty, 
more of grateful competence, and cheerful 
contentment. [ Independent. 











| Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 
KATHARINE OF VALOIS, 
Surnamed the Fair, Consort of Henry the Fifth. 
CONCLUDED. 








It is said that Katharine never interced- 
ed for her wretched country with her new- 
ly wedded lord. While the desperate siege 
of Montereau proceeded, the queen of Eng- 
land, and her father and mother, with their 
courts and households, resided at Breysur 
Seine. Here Henry frequently visited his 
bride. After the tragedy of Montecau, 
the united courts removed to Corbeil, 
where they were joined by many noble 
ladies, who came from England to pay 
their duty to the bride of King Henry. 
Here the unfortunate Charles resided in a 
house which his son-in-law had built for 
him, that he might not hear the roar of the 
cannon which disturb2d him: and as he 
was soothed by music, “every night and 
every morning, ten clarions, and divers 
other instruments, were ordered by king 
Henry to be played most melodiously be- 
fore his door.’ The royal pair spent their 
Christmas at Paris; but at the end of the 
festival, which was kept with great splen- 
dor, Henry thought it best to return to 
England, in compliance with the request of 
his people. The king and queen landed at 
Dover, February, Ist. 1421, where Katha- 
rine was received with the utmost joy and 
rejoicing by the people. The coronation 
ofthe queen, which was magnificent, took 
place on the 24th of February, same year. 
Katharine was crowned by the hands of 
the Archbishop of Chichely, and it is ex- 
pressly mentioned “that the queen sat on 
the king’s Bench, at Westminster Hall, by 
Henry’s side, at the Coronation feast.” 
This is probably mentioned as being a 
mark of particular respect. 

The only instance of active” benevolence 
ever recorded of Katharine the Fair, took 
place at this feast, ‘‘ when she publicly in- 
terceeded with her bridegroom, for the lib- 
eration of his royal guest and prisoner, 
James First of Scotland, then at table.” 
This suit was granted, on condition, that 
James should bear arms under Henry Fifth’s 
banner, for the purpose of completing the 
subjugation of France. 

After the festival had concluded, Henry 
and Katharine “ visited the shrines of all 
northern saints, as far as the shrine of St. 
John of Beverly. Soon after this, the king 
hearing of the defeat and death, at the fa- 
tal field of Baugy, of his best beloved 
brother Thomas, duke of Clarence, he was 





constrained to leave his queen, and hurry 





to France, burning to revenge the death of 
Clarence. Duriug his absence, on the 
sixth of Dec. 1421, Henry Sixth was born 





into a world, which assuredly proved mog 
disastrous to him. Early in the spri 
of 1422, ‘Katharine wrote a loving letter 
to her lord, expressing her earnest desir, 
tosee him. This epistle was answered by 
a permission to join him in France. Hep, 
ry left Meaux as soon as he heard of the gy. 
rival of his queen, and advanced to meg 
her with her father, and mother, “ why 
received her as if she had been somewhat 
more than mortal.” She had left her jp. 
fant in England, under the care of its yw, 
cle, the duke of Gloucester. 

Great rejoicings were made at Paris 
upon the arrival of the queen, and the birth 
of the heir of Henry. ‘The last years’ har, 
rassing warfare had greatly injured th 
constitution of Henry Fifth. He was jl] 
when Katharine arrived, but he paid no 
gard to his failing health, and scarcely q| 
lowed himself.a day’srepose. At Senlis 
he was seized with a mortal distemper 
Henry struggled mightily against it. Hy 
éven assumed his armor, and marched x 
faras Melun, but the strong hand of dis. 
ease was too powerful even for his dete, 
mined will to resist, and the malady ip 
creasing every minute, he was oblige 
to be carried back to Senlis, in a litter, 
His queen, for greater security, had retiz 
ed to her father’s castle in the woodg 
Vincennes, “‘ thither the mighty victor wa 
carried to her, helplessly lying upon ait 
ter which proved almost a funeral coucht) 
him.” He expired on the 31st of Augus, 
1422. At the time of Henry’s death, hij 
fair widow was but little over twenty yean 
of age, she mourned deeply for her lori 
but her grief in the end, proved rather ev: 
nescent. Directly after the obsequies « 
her royal husband, Katharine retired t 
Windsor Castle, to embrace her babe, ani 
pass the first weeks of her widowhool 
Her infant was eight months old, onth 
day of his father’s death. Katharine 
dower was not settled by Act of Parlis 
ment, until the second year of her sor’ 
reign, when she seems-to have been putit 
possession of all the ancient dower palacss 
belonging to the queens of England, wi 
the exception of Havering Bower, a 
Langley, where resided the queen-dowage, 
widow of Henry Fourth. After these 2 
rangements were effected, Katharine th 
Fair “retires behind a cloud so myst 
rious, that for thirteen years of her life, n 
public document tells of her course.” 

Deep obscurity hangs over the birthd 
Katharine’s second husband, Owen Tude 
He was of Welsh descent, and is sometims 
said to have belonged to an ancient atl 
highly respectable family ; but some bit 
torians declare him to have been the si 
ofa brewer at Beaumaris. He was (tt 
tainly a brave warrior, and a very hut 
some man. He was made squire of ti 
body by Henry Fifth, and continued 4 
same office about the person of the youl 
king, and hence arose his acquaintant 
with the queen-mother. The precise tim 
of Katharine’s marriage with Tudor ism 
known, and the life of retirement wid 
she led, enabled her to conceal her m# 
riage for many years. As soon as herm# 
riage was discovered, Katharine was sl 
jected to a sharp persecution on that 
count, which neither the handsome pes 
of Tudor, or his genealogy deduced fo! 
Cadwallader kings, could prevent. 
queen had given birth to three childre! 
during her seclusion, these were torn fro 
her, and this had such an effect upot hd 
already failing health, that it probs 
hastened her end. Katharine died” 
3d of January, 1437. She was buté 
with all the pomp usual to one in herbi 
station, in Westminster Abbey, whe 
Henry Sixth had an alter tomb erected 
her memory. Owen Tudor, after 2S 
of persecutions, was taken into some 
vor, but never graced with any HUé, 
owned by Henry Sixth as his father 
law. ‘He was taken prisoner by 
Earl of March, in a battle fought 9 
Mortimer’s Cross, and as he was the t 
victim on whom Edward had the opp 
nity of wreaking his vengeance {ot } 
death of York and Rutland, he ord# 
Owen Tudor’s head to be stricken % 
Hereford market-place, with some ° 
kinsmen and comrades. Such was the! 
of Katharine’s second husband, wh? 
his life stoutly battling for the cau 
Lancaster.” EstEwt 
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fHE SEAMSTRESS AND THE POOR 
MINISTER. 


A Gospel minister was settled, near the 
dose of the last century, in a small par- 
sh, on the mountains in western Massa- 
chusetts. With a family of five sons and 
fve daughters, and with the expense of se- 
yere and protracted sickness, he was oblig- 
ed for years, to anticipate the whole amount 
ofhis support before it became due. The 
good and generous parishioners, always 
awake to his interests, did much, by gifts 
and donations and prompt payments, “‘ to 
srengthen his hands and encourage his 
heart.” Still prospects were dark, and 
, small extra expense, such as the pur- 
chase of a new suit of clothes, was met 
with delay and with difficulty. At one 
time, he met such a marked providence, 
that he could not but say, “this is the fin- 
get of God.” . 

A young lady from a distance, poor in- 
deed, but noble in heart—one who lived 
by her needle—called on the pastor, and 
after mutual expressions of civility, said 
the young seamstress, with modesty and 
some embarrassment, ‘Sir, shall I meas- 
we you for a coat?” After doing this, 
sheadded, ‘* Shall I measure you, sir, for 
a vest?’ After a little delay, she then 
added, as if her benevolence was expand- 
ing beyond her first intention, “ J think I 
will take measure, sir, for a suit entire.” 
Having done this, and no question being 
asked, or pledges given, the young lady 
retired, and soon returned to her distant 
home, near the borders of Canada. After 
many months, a neat suit of clothes, of 
the finest texture, spun and prepared al- 
most wholly by her own fair hand, arrived. 
It was at a time when ingenious mothers 
and daughters could produce a fabric not 
unbecoming the Sabbath or the pulpit. 
American factories had not yet risen up, 
and foreign broadcloths were at their 
highest prices. The gift was timely, and 
in itself valuable. 

And God, who had thus supplied the 
wants of one of his poor ministers, took 
care of the young maiden who stretched 
forth her hand for his relief. She had be- 
come an orphan by the death of an excel- 
lent Christian father, but in the providence 
of God she formed a connection by mar- 
riage, which introduced her to wealth, and 
isnow the mother of a family of high re- 
spectability. One of her sons has gradua- 
ted with honor at a New England Univer- 
sity. The parties in this matter are both 
living, to reflect upon the past with grati- 
tude andjoy. How true it is, that ‘* char- 
ity is twice blessed; it blesses him that 
gives, and him that takes.” 

This record is made, as one among testi- 
monials without number, that God is true 
in his promises to his ministers, and to 








the friends of ministers. [Am. Mess. 
Descriptive. 








A TRIP BY BALLOON. 


450 MILES IN EIGHT HOURS. 


Some uneasiness had been felt at Mar- 
seilles, says a Paris paper, respecting the 
fate of an intrepid aeronaut named Arban, 
who set out from that town ina balloon on 
Sunday evening, the 2d of September, at 
6 o'clock. Letters from Turin have been 
received, announcing his arrival on the 
3d, at 2 o’clock, A. M. (i. e. eight hours 
after his departure,) at the Abbey of Stupi- 
ml, not far from the capital of Piedmont. 
We subjoin the itinerary of Mr. Arban; 
“Having set out on Sunday evening, the 
2d of September, from the Chateau des 
Fleurs, (Marseilles,) I passed over the 
wood of Esterel at 8 o’clock, and my ex- 
periments showed me that I was then at an 
elevation of 4,000 metres. The tempera- 
ture was already cold, but dry, and my 
centigrade thermometer marked four de- 
grees below zero. The wind blew S. W., 
and carried me towards Nice. For two 


hours I was enveloped in thick clouds above 


my head; my pelisse was no longer suffi- 


cient to protect me against the cold; and 
my feet suffered most grievously. I nev- 
ertheless resolved to continue my voyage, 
deciding to cross the Alps, from which I 
knew I was not far distant; my supply of 
gas being sufficient to raise my balloon 


creased, the wind became steady, and the 
the moon lightened my path like the me- 
ridiansun. I was at the foot ofthe Alps; 
the snow, the cascades, and the mountain 
torrents sparkled in the light; the abysses 
and rocks formed large black masses, which 
served as a shade to this gigantic picture. 
The wind rather baffied the regularity of 
my course ; I was alternately obliged to 
descend and ascend in order to surmount 
the incessant peaks. It was 11 oclock at 
night when I attained the summit of the 
Alps; the horizon then became clear, and 
my course regular. I then began to think 
of supper. I was 4,600 metres high; and 
was obliged, as a matter of necessity, to 
continue my voyage towards Piedmont. 
I only saw a chaos before me, into which a 
descent was impossible. After having 
supped, I conceived the idea of throwing 
my empty brandy bottle into the midst of 
the snowy waste, in order that any subse- 
quent traveller might discover some ves- 
tige of my ascent. At half past 1 A. M., 
I found myself above Mont Viso, which I 
knew well, having explored it ona former 
occasion. The Po and the Durance thence 
derive their source. I recognized the po- 
sition, and discovered its magnificent 
plains. Before this conviction had been 
obtained, a singular effect of mirage, pro- 
duced by the reflection of the moon on the 
snow and the clouds, would have led me 
to imagine that I was on the open sea. 
The west wind, however, had not ceased 
to blow, and my exact observations show- 
ed me that I could not be much above the 
level of the sea. The stars came to my 
assistance, and I descried Mont Blanc, the 
position of which indicated that I was ap- 
proaching Turin. Mont Blanc, on my left, 
soared above all the clouds, and resem- 
bled an immense block of crystal, which 
scintillated with a thousand coruscations. 
At a quarter to 3 o’clock, Mont Viso 
clearly showed me that I was near Turin; 
and I resolved to descend. I did so with 
much difficulty. I descended in the vicin- 
ity of an immense farm; several watchdogs 
greeted me, and my pelisse alone preserv- 
ed me from their rude caresses. Their 
barking awoke the peasants, who were 
more surprised than scared by my pres- 
ence. They informed me that it was 2 
o’clock in the morning, and that I wasin 
the village of Pion Forte, near Stupini, six 
kilometres from Turin,” 450 miles from 
Marseilles. 








Natural History. 








BEARS IN THE WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS! 


We stated not long since, that a gentle- 
man of Boston, while taking a sentimen- 
tal walk through “The Notch” of the 
White Mountains, a few weeks ago, had 
his meditations interrupted by the abrupt 
appearance of a bear, which came out of 
the woods into the road, and after looking 
very hard and inquiringly at the astonish- 
ed traveller, gravely stalked across the 
path, and proceeded peaceably on his way. 
Since that time, a gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, who has acquired some distinc- 
tion as an artist, while tarrying a week or 
two at Fabyan’s, was one morning pleas- 
antly seated on a stump, in the wilderness 
near the source of the Amonoosuck, busily 
employed in sketching a wild and pictu- 
resque landscape. Suddenly a black bear 
of collossal size emerged from the thicket, 
but a few rods off, and stood there some 
time steadily looking at the artist, as if de- 
sirous of having his portrait introduced 


to be transferred to paper. The artist, 


by not having been consulted on the occa- 


in the clumsiest manner imaginable ! 





above the highest peaks. The cold in- 


as a fit accompaniment to the scenery about 
however, thinking his dignity was outraged 


sion, would not take the hint thus kindly 
given, and hailed Bruin in a menacing 
tone, advising him to be off without delay, 
which advice the gentleman with the shag- 
gy surtout at last adopted, and trotted off 


There is reason to believe that although 
bears are not often encountered in rambles 
about the White Mountains, yet they are 
reasonably plentiful in those regions. They 
are afraid of man, and their sense of hear- 
ing, and their olfactory powers being re- 
markably acute, they always make off as 
fast as passible, whenever their domains 
are invaded by a human being. Sometimes 


around her offspring, when assailed by a 
man, and make a show of resistance, utter- 
ing a few portentous growls. But even 
in such a case, they have seldom been 
known to attack a man, but on the contra- 
ry manifest a craven and cowardly spirit, 
which reflects anythingbut honor on therace. 
A few years ago, Wm. H. Crawford and 
a gentleman of Boston, came upon a fe- 
male bear with two cubs, while strolling 
near the summit of Mt. Crawford. The 
cubs instinctively climbed a tree, while 
the mother showed a strong disposition 
to fight. Mr. Crawford, however, armed 
himself with a good-sized cudgel, and took 
his station at the foot of the tree, regard- 
less of the remonstrances of the mother, 


while his companion proceeded to the 
house for a gun; but long before the gun 
arrived at the scene of action, Mrs. Bruin 
had made up her mind to bear with philos- 
ophy, the loss of her progeny, and had 
made off to parts unknown. The cubs 
were captured and carried home. 

Last year as some men who had been 
employed in repairing the road over Mount 
Crawford, were returning home towards 
evening, by a short cut down the moun- 
tain, aside from the regular path, they 
came upon a bear with three cubs, which 
were lying behind the fallen trunk of a 
large tree. The old bear and two ofthe 
cubs made their escape, but the other, be- 
ing hard pressed, climbed a tree and was 
captered and conveyed to the hotel, with- 
out any interference on the part of its pa- 
rent. This bear is now about half grown, 
being about eighteen months old, and dur- 
ing the past season, has constituted one 
of the “lions” of that neighborhood. 

For the season we have already given, 
bears are very seldom seen during an excur- 
sion at the summit of Mount Washington, 
or any other of the Crystal Mountains.” 
(Mer. Journal. 








Parental. 








THE RIGHT FOR ITS OWN SAKE. 


“ James, you must not go over that 
fence,” said Mrs. Mason to her son, who 
was with her on a visit to her sister, Mrs. 
Ward; “it is not right that you should 
do so.”’* 
“I know it, mother; I am only going 
to look over,” said James. 
“You had better get down,” said Mrs. 
Mason. James did so at once. 
The fence in question separated the yard 
in which James was playing from a peach 
orchard, which the owner had forbidden 
any one to enter. The trees were loaded 
with fine ripe peaches, and James thought 
he would climb to the top of the fence, 
and look at them. He had no thought 
whatever of taking any ofthem. He knew 
it would not be right. Still he was right 
in promptly following the advice of his 
mother. It caused him to avoid tempta- 
tion. We are always to avoid it wheney- 
er duty will permit. 
“I observe, sister,’ said Mrs. Ward, 
“that you never say anything to your son 
about the consequences of disobedience.” 
“T have taught him the fact that sin 
will be punished, but I have avoided mak- 
ing mention of the penalty every time that 
I give command. I do not think it wise 
to be dwelling constantly upon the penalty 
of disobedience. I think it interferes with 
the development of the true principle of 
obedience. It makes the impression upon 
the mind of the child, that obedience is to 
be rendered solely to avoid the penalty of 
disobedience. That impression I deem to 
be a most unhappy one.” 
“ Suppose you tell him he must not do 
a thing, and he asks you the reason why 
he must not?” 
“‘T should judge, from the circumstances 
of the case, whether it was best to give 
him a reason or not. I have labored to 
teach him that the fact that a thing is 


not do it. 
assumption that IT IS RIGHT. 


not with all. 


and remained there for upwards ofan hour | 


wrong, is a sufficient reason why he should 
I have always gone upon the 
I believe 
we are to teach our children that they are 
under obligation to do right, and avoid 
doing wrong, irrespective of the reward 
in one case, and the penalty in the other.” 

“That may be with some children, but 
There are some who will 
not obey unless you hold up the penalty of 


That is true; but it remains to be con- 
sidered whether the case would not have 
been different, had care been taken to de- 
velop rightly their nature. It is rightly 
developed by exercise—by appealing to it. 
If we always act toward a child on the 
principle that ricut is the supreme law, 
that it is self-evident truth, that we are 
under obligation to do right for its own 
sake, that child will never think of requir- 
ing a reason for doing right. I believe our 
moral nature is so constituted, that it will 
recognize the obligation, though, from va- 
rious causes, that obligation may not be 
met. [Mother’s Jour. 


OLD GORDON AND HIS LADDIES. 


John Gordon who died near Turriff, Banff- 
shire, some time ago, had attained the age 
of one hundred and thirty-two. All the 
travellers who chanced to call at the neigh- 
boring inn of Turriff, were uniformly di- 
rected by the landlady, Mrs. Wallace, to 
the cottage of the patriarch, “‘ where they 
wad see,” she used to say, “ the aldest man 
i Banffshire—ay, or in a’ the warld.” 
Among the visitors one day, about the 
close of harvest, was a young Englishman, 
who, coming up to the door of the cottage, 
accosted a venerable looking man employ- 
ed in knitting hose, with “So, my old 
friend, can you see to knit at your advanc- 
ed period of life? One hundred and thirty- 
two is truly a rare age.” ‘Deil’s i’ the 
man! it’ll be my grandfather ye’re seek- 
ing—I’m only seventy-three—ye’ll find 
him round the corner o’ the hous.” On 
turning round the corner, the stranger en- 
countered a debilitated old man, whose 
whitened locks bore testimony to his hav- 
ing long passed the meridian of life, and 
whom the stranger at once concluded to 
be John Gordon himself. “You seem 
wonderfully fresh, my good sir, for so old 
aman? I doubt not you have experienc- 
ed many vicissitudes in the course of your 
very long life.” ‘* What’s your wull, sir?” 
inquired the person addressed, whose 
sense of hearing was somewhat impaired. 
The observation was repeated. ‘O, ye’ll 
be wanting my father, I reckon—he’s i’ 
the yard there!” The stranger now en- 
tered the garden, where he at last found the 
venerable old man busily employed in dig- 
ging potatoes, and humming the battle of 
Harlaw. “Ihave had some difficulty in 
finding you, friend, as I successively en- 
countered your grandson and son, both of 
whom I mistook for you; indeed they seem 
as old as yourself. Your labor is rather 
hard for one of your advanced age.” “ It 
is,” replied John; but I’m thanfu’ that 
I’m able for’t, as the laddies, puir things, 
are no very stout, now !’—Glas. Rail. Jour. 

















Obituary. 








THE THRICE DEAD. 


A few days before the fall of Rouen, a 
city of France, besieged by the Royalist 
army, and defended by the Protestants du- 
ring the civil war, produced by the Refor- 
mation in France, a Protestant gentleman, 
named Francis Seville, was wounded in the 
face by the shot of an arquebus ; and hav- 
ing fallen, apparently dead, was carried 
away and buried with fifteen or sixteen 
others. At night his servant brought a 
horse for his master at the rampart, where, 
meeting the Count of Montgomery, he was 
was informed that Seville was dead and 
buried. The groom, an old and faithful 
servant of the house insisted upon having 
the body, to carry back to the relatives of 
the dead officer, and Montgomery accord- 
ingly sent one of his suit to show him 
where the corpses had been interred. The 
groom immediately caused them to be tak- 
en out of their hasty graves; but finding 
them so disfigured with wounds, blood and 
clay, that it was impossible to recognize 
the features of any one, he replaced the 
bodies, and cast the earth lightly over 
themagain. While returning to his quar- 
ters, a feeling of remorse, at the careless 
manner in which he and his companions 
had re-interred the dead, took possession 
of him, and he returned to the spot to 
cover their remains more completely, lest 
the dogs should disturb their last resting- 
place in the night. The sun had by this 
time set, but in uncovering one of fhe ho- 
dies, he saw in the light by theymoon, a 
diamond ring, of peculiar form, ’on the 








a female with cubs will linger awhile 


disobedience before them.” 


hand, and instantly, by that token, recog- 
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to employ their skill upon his master. The 
number of wounded however, did not al- 
low them to occupy their time with a hope- 
less case, and they refused to give him any 
attention. The groom subsequently 
brought a physician, and one of Seville’s 
friends, who saw that, though three days 
had by this time elapsed since that officer 
had been buried as dead, he still breath- 
ed. His teeth were forced open, and some 
wine and other nourishment was adminis- 
tered to him. While they were laboring 
earnestly to restore him to health, the town 
was stormed and taken; and a part of the 
enemy, searching the house of Seville’s 
brother, whom they put to death without 
mercy, found the wounded man, and bru- 
tally threw him out of the window. He 
fell upon a dunghill, and some straw hav- 
ing been accidentally thrown over him from 
aloft above, he remained three days in this 
unwholesome bed, where he was at length 
found, still living, by one of his cousins. 
He was then carried secretly out of the 
town, and, under skilful treatment, perfect- 
ly recovered. He lived for more than for- 
ty years after these events, and whenever 
called upon to sign his name, he wrote, 
‘ Francis Seville, thrice dead, thrice buried, 
and thrice brought to life ‘by the grace of 
God.’ [ James’ Life of Henry IV. 











Gditorial. 
MISSIONARY STORIES.—NO. IV. 


A MISSIONARY’S FAITH. 

The following hymn, and the sentiment it 
contains, were associated with the earliest re- 
collections of Mrs. R., as it was her father’s 
favorite hymn; and in particular, the recollec- 
tion was fresh in her mind, when nearly all the 
family were sick, and they were upon their 
last half loaf of bread, her father said, “'The 
Lord will provide ;” and very soon, a neighbor 
called at the door, with a barrel of flour. It is 
one of Newton’s hymns, in which he embodies 
both the Scripture promise and his own expe- 
rience : ‘ 


THE LORD WILL PROVIDE. 


CONFIDENCE.—10 & 11. 












1, Though troubles as - sail, and dangers af- 


Tho’ friends should all fail, and foes all u - 





Yet one thing secures us, what-ev-er be - 


,The scripture ‘assures us, the Lord will provide.® 


ee Oe ee ee od NO 


2 The birds without barn or store-house are fed, 
From them let us learn to trust in our Head ; 
His saints what is fitting shall ne’er be denied, 
So long as ’tis written the Lord will provide. 


3 We may, like the ships, by tempests be tost 
On perilous deeps, but need not be lost ; 
Though Satan enrages the wind and the tide, 
The promise engages, the Lord will provide. 


4 His call we obey, like Abraham of old ; 

Not knowing our way, but faith makes us bold : 
For though we are strangers, we have a good 
And trust, in all dangers, the Lord will provide. 


5 When Satan appears to stop up the path, 

And fills us with fears, we'll triumph by faith, 

He cannot take from us, (though oft he has tried,) 
The heart-cheering promise, the Lord will provide. 


6 He tells us we are weak, our hope is in vain, 
The good that we seek we ne’er shal! obtain ; 

But when such suggestions, our spirits’ have plied, 
This answers all questions, the Lord will provide. 


ide 











This word of his grace shall comfort us through: 
No fearing or doubting, with Christ on our side, 
We hope to die shouting, THE LORD WILL PROVIDE. 


On Mrs. R.’s homeward voyage, the vessel 
was becalmed for “many days,” and as the 
fresh provisions were nearly exhausted, the 
Captain expressed to her his fears that she 
would have to be put on sailor’s fare, and short 
allowance. But she cheered him with the 
comforting assurance, “ The Lord will provide.” 
Still he was incredulous; and one day as they 
sat down to dinner, the mate said, “ The last 
of our fresh provisions is on the table ; hereaf- 
ter we must live on Mrs. R.’s faith.” But she 
replied, “Never fear, the Lord will provide.” 
The Captain rejoined, “ It is easy to feel so on 
land, when there are so many ways to obtain 
a supply ; but it is quite another thing, in this 
latitude, to be becalmed without provisions.” 
But before they had finished their repast, the 
sailor at masthead, cried out,“ Sail-ho!” The 
Captain seized his spy glass and ran upon 
deck, and sure enough, there was a sail in 
sight—also, becalmed. So he gave orders to 
“man the boat,” and put off five miles to the 
ship. He was gone so long, that the mate be- 
gan to fear he had fallen in with a pirate. 
But he had met such good quarters, that he had 
prolonged his stay. The ship proved to be a 
Dutch East Indiaman, on a return voyage, with 
three hundred soldiers, and of course well pro- 
visioned. And for the sake of “the lady on 
board,” he fitted out our Captain with a good 
supply of fresh provisions, and many nick-nacks, 
presents, and curiosities, and returned with 
him, that he might get sight of her. After 
an agreeable visit, he returned; and there 
came up a good wind, and carried both vessels 
on their way. They stopped at St. Helena, and 
there met again, and went in company to visit 
the grave of Napoleon. 

Here is but a single illustration, among ma- 
ny that might be named, of the fulfilment of this 
precious promise, “The Lord will provide.” 
“ Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, 
even they shall understand the loving kindness 
of the Lord.” ‘ N. 


LOVELL’S FIGHT. 


It is useful to glance occasionally over the 
hardships and dangers encountered by the 
early settlers of this country, as it is adapted 
to render us thankful for the peace and pros- 
perity now enjoyed. 

In the year 1725, Captain Lovell of Dunsta- 
ble, with a company of forty men, accompa- 
nied by a surgeon and chaplain, set out on an 
expedition against some Indians, who occasion- 
ally resided near the head waters of the Saco 
river. They had not gone far, when two of the 
soldiers became lame, andreturned. Having 
arrived at the head of Great Ossipee Pond, 
another man was taken sick. The Company 
then halted, and built a rude fort, and left in it 
the sick man, and the surgeon, and a guard of 
eight men. They also left a part of their pro- 
visions. 

When they came near the Indian village, 
they found some reason to believe that the In- 
dians greatly outnumbered them. Lovell of- 
fered to lead his men home again without fight- 
ing; but they said, “ We will not return and 
be called cowards.” 

Early one morning, (it was onthe 8th of 
May) while the company were attending pray- 
ers, they heard a gun, and soon after discover- 
ed an Indian on the opposite side of an adja- 
cent pond. Lovell ordered his men to lay 
down their packs and be ready for battle. They 
then took a circuit round the pond, and killed 
the Indian, and took hisscalp, They found no 
more Indians in that quarter, and returned to 
the place where they had laid down their packs. 
The packs were missing. While they were 
looking for them, a large number of Indians 
rose from their ambush, and rushed upon them 
with hideous yells. Loveil was killed by the 
first fire of the enemy, and eight of his men 
soon shared the same fate. The officer who 
now assumed the command, perceiving that 
the Indians were attempting to surround him, 
ordered a retreat to the pond. They there 
took a station between a ledge of rocks pro- 
jecting into the water on one side, and a deep 
stream onthe other. They placed themselves 
behind trees for protection against the bullets 








to persuade them to surrender themselves pris- 
oners. They had made up their minds to con- 
quer or die. 

In course of the day, John Chamberlain of 
Groton, went to the pond to cleanse his gun, 
which had become foul in consequence of con- 
tinued firing. While thus engaged, he saw an 
Indian chief named Pagus, washing his gun 
not far off. Chamberlain knew Pagus well, 
and challenged him to single combat. Both 
loaded their guns as quickly as possible, Cham- 
berlain primed his gun by striking it hard upon 
the ground, while Pagus made use of his pow- 
der horn. Chamberlain’s ball passed through 


the heart ofhis enemy, just as he was ready to 
fire. 


Their chief having fallen, the Indians with- 
drew. Ensign Wyman and Chamberlain crept 
unperceived, after them, and found them form- 
ed ina circle around one in the centre, whom 
they were making a chief in the place of Pa- 
gus. Wyman fired and killed him. He and 
Chamberlain then hastened back to the pond. 

Soon after, the Indians renewed the attack, 
and continued it till night, when they again 
withdrew. The courageous little band then 
examined their condition. Nine were found to 
be unhurt: eleven were wounded, but not 
mortally, and three mortally wounded. Lieu- 
enant Robbins was so badly wounded, that 
they could not remove him. He requested 
them to leave a loaded gun by his side, so that 
when the Indians came inthe morning to scalp 
him, he could, if alive, kill one more of them. 
In the morning, guns were heard in that di- 
rection. It is probable that he executed his 
purpose. 

All who were able, set out for the fort men- 
tioned above. They reached it and found it 
abandoned. At.the commencement of the bat- 
tle, one of the company had fled to the fort, 
and told those in it, that Lovell and all his men 
were killed. The fort was in consequence 
abandoned ; though some of the provisions were 
left behind, and were of great service to the 
worn and hungry survivors of that bloody day. 

Fearing that the Indians might pursue and 
destroy them all, they separated, and all of 
them except three arrived sooner or later at 
the settlements. 

Some of them suffered greatly from hunger, 
while inthe woods. Mr. Davis and Mr. Frye 
who was the chaplain, were together. One day 
they came to a brook, in which they saw a 
fish. One of them had a fish-hook, but no line. 
They cut strips from their moccassins, and 
made a line, and caught the fish. They kin- 
died a fire, and cooked and ate it. It refreshed 
Mr. Davis, but proved fatalto Mr. Frye. The 
hook and line were preserved till 1825, when 
they were exhibited at the Centennial celebra- 
tion at Fryeburg. 

Let us be thankful that the lines have fallen 
to us in pleasant and peaceful places, and that 
we have a goodly heritage secure from both 
savage and civilized foes. J. Ae 








Variety. 








HOW I WOULD PREACH IF I COULD. 


“T am tormented,” said Robert Hall, “ with 
the desire of writing better than I can.” I am 
tormented, say I, with the desire of preaching 
better than I can, 

But I_have no wish to make fine, pretty ser- 
mons. Prettiness is we]l enough when pretti- 
ness is in place. I like to see a pretty child, a 
pretty flower, but in a sermon, prettiness is out 
of place. To my ear it would be anything but 
commendation, should it be said to me, “ You 
have given usa pretty sermon.” 

If I were upon trial for my life,and my advo- 
cate should amuse the jury with tropes and 
figures, burying his argument beneath a profu- 
sion of the flowers of Ratacis, I would say to 
him: “Tut, man, you care more for your van- 
ity, than for my hanging. Put yourself in my 
place—speak in view of the gallows, and you 
will tell your story plainly and earnestly.” I 
have no objections to a lady winding a sword 
with ribbons, and studding it with roses, when 
she presents it to her hero-lover, but in the 
day of battle he will tear away the ornaments 
and use a naked edge on the enemy. 

—_———_ 


HE NEVER TOLD A LIE. 


A great traveller, Mungo Park, relates that 
a band of Moors once attacked a little village 
in Africa, for the purpose of getting all the 
food and gold that were in it. The poor vil- 





and exclaimed again and again. ‘He never 
never, never told a lie” What anoble boy! ’ 
— 


“TALK TO ME OF JESUS” 


“Talk to me of Jesus, mother,” said a little 





child of three years old, while lying fever 

and breathing hard on _ his mother’s le 
“Talk tome of Jesus, and let Annie get me 
the picture book. There is one large and one 
small picture of Jesus in it.” Could a paren 
who loved to hear her child speak of that dear 
Saviour, refuse to tell the little one of what he 
did, and what he said, of how he lived, ang 
how he died. His sister brought the book, anj 
the little boy did listen earnestly to his mother 
as she told of Jesus, when he said, “Suffe 
little children to come unto me, and forbij 
them not, for of such is the kingdom.” It wag 
the Sabbath hour, and the mother’s heart was 
chastened. [Puritan Recorder, 

—— 


WEAR A SMILE. 


Which will you do?—smile and make oth. 
ers happy, or be crabbed and make every one 
around miserable? The amount of happiness 
you can produce is incalculable, if you show, 
smiling face, a kind heart, and speak pleasant 
words. Wear a pleasant countenance ; |¢ 
joy beam in your eyes, and love glow on your 
forehead. There is no joy like that which 
springs froma kind act or a pleasant deed— 
and you may feel it at night, when you rest, at 
morning when you rise, and through all the 
day when about your business. 


“A smile; who will refuse a smile, 
The sorrowing heart to cheer ? 
And turn to love the heart of guile, 
And check the falling tear ? 


A pleasant smile for every face, 

Oh, ’tis a blessed thing ; 

It will the lines of care erase, 

And spots of beauty bring.”, 
——__— 


LIGHT AND DARK. 

Asa little well-taught child, not more than 
four years of age, was returning home on 
winter’s evening with his nurse, who carrieda 
lanthorn, the wind blew out the candle, and 
they were left in the dark. “ Don’t be afraid, 
Betty,” said the little fellow, “the great good 
Being takes care of us in the dark, as wellas 
in the light; by night as well as by day.” 

—_——>_— 


Remarxs.—I hate to see a thing done by 
halves; if it be right, do it boldly; if it be 
wrong, leave it undone.— Gilpin. 


A person passing through Alnwick, and ob- 
serving upon a door, “ Haswell, Surgeon, &c.,” 
remarked, “that gentleman’s name would be 
as well without the H.” 


Poetry. 


There is a very pretty moral in the following 
song, which we commend to the perusal of 
“ butterflies ” of both genders. 


THE STORY OF THE BUTTERFLIES. 

The butterfly was a gentleman 
Of no very good repute ; 

And he roved in the sunshine all day long, 
In his scarlet and purple suit; 

And he left his lady-wife at home, 
In her own secluded bower, 

Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about 
With a kiss for every flower. 














His lady-wife was a poor glow-worm, 
And seldom from home she’d stir ; 

She loved him better than all the world, 
Though little he cared for her. 

Unheeded she passed the day—she knew, 
Her lord was a rover then— 

But when night came on, her lamp she lit 
To guide him over the glen. 


One night the wanderer homeward came, 
But he saw not the glow-worm’s ray ; 
Some wild bird saw the neglected one, 
And flew with her far away ! 
Then beware, ye butterflies all, beware, 
If such a time should come ; 
Forsaken by wandering lights, you'll wish 
You had cherished the lamp at home. 
=] 
MORNING HYMN. 
Look on a little sinful child, 
Giddy, wayward, guilty wild, 
O Jesus! lovely, acne | and mild, 
My Savior! 
Oh, guide and guard me through this day 
Keep me in wisdom’s pleasant way, 
And may I from thy steps ne’er stray, 
My Savior! 
And if it be that I must die 
Ere on my bed again [ lie; 
Receive my soul with my last sigh, 
My Savior! 
Then let me join the heavenly throng, 
To love and praise in endless song, 
When I shall ne’er again do wrong, 
My Savior! 












































